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Among the States 


California Budget Session.—California marked up two 
firsts in its 1958 budget session 

For the first time 
villion. In the budget itself, Governor Goodwin ]. Knight 


the proposed spending exceeded S52 


isked for $1.984.576.603. In addition he recommended an 


legislative appropriation ol million tor water 
development projects and approximately 5130 million in 
»nuilding bond proceeds for disbursement on state capital 
outlay undertakings 

Also for the first time. the legislature met in a bifur 
cated budget session. Under a constitutional amendment 
ulopted last year, the lawmakers convened February 3 
for the budget message and then recessed February 4 un 
til March 4, the Senate Finance Committee and Assembly 
Wavs and Means Committee to conduct budget hearings 
meantime. The session, exclusive of the recess, is limited 
to go days. The innovation brings the even-vear budget 
session into conformity with the odd-vear regular session 
which ts split to provide a recess alter the general intro 


duction of bills 


Maine Special Session.— The Maine legislature held a 


special four-day session in mid-January. Among enact 
ments Was a measure to remove possible constitutional 
objections to an act of the 1957 legislature to establish a 
minimum education program and encourage small towns 
to build and operate schools jointly. By rejecting a meas 
ure to ban use of interstate highway funds south of 
\ugusta in the current biennium, the legislature in ettect 
endorsed a plan of the Highway Commission to spend 
$i8 million in and near Portland and 572 million be 
tween Augusta and Orono on the interstate route by 
ight. Another measure allocated an additional 5850,000 
ot bond proceeds for highway construction in the present 
biennium I he Highway Commission was directed to 
make an enginecring ind ecomomic studs ola proposed 


bridge to Chebeague Island in Casco Bay 


Ohio Senatorial Terms.—\ shift trom two-year to tour 
vear terms for members of the Ohio Senate will begin to 
take eftect with the November election this vear \pproxi 
mately half will be elected every two vears. Half of those 
elected in November, 1958, will hold othce tor tour years 
the other half for two vears 
stitutional amendment of 1956, providing for the four- 
\uditor, and Secretary of State 


\s required under the con 


vear terms, the Governor 
have ascertained which Senators shall begin with a two 
year term and which with a four-year term. Beginning 
with the 1960 election, all members will be elected for 
four vears—except that certain districts will have partial 
representation for fractions of population over the ratio 
of one Senator, and Senators elected to represent such 


fractions will continue to serve only two years. 


New England Governors’ Conference.—\ meeting of the 
New England Governors’ Conference was held at Stowe 
Vermont, on January 
of Vermont presiding 


Among subjects discussed were 1 


20, Governor Joseph B. Johnson 
plans tor further 
development of the Northeastern Resources Committes 
and for its continuity and recognition by letters of agree 
ment among the Governors; (2) ways and means for de 
veloping further uniformity in legislation among the 
New England States with the assistance of Uniform Law 
interstate 


Commissioners: ; problems arising from 


taxation of income of non-residents; (4) review of the 
proposals of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee as 
to federal-state allocation of operating responsibilities 
and tax sources; (5) curtailment of railroad service in 
the region; (6 
gram and the designation of interstate highway routes, as 
both affect New England. 


At the close of the Conference 


analvsis of the federal highway-aid pro 


Governor Johnson was 


re-elected by acclamation for a second term as Chairman 


To Improve the Twelfth Grade. 
mittee of the South Carolina legislature is seeking wavs 
to increase the effectiveness of the twelfth grade in the 


\ special study com 


schools. It has proposed that an accelerated program be 
available for more gifted students: that two units olf 
mathematics—double the current standard—be required 
for high school graduation; and that one supervisory 
teacher be hired for each twenty teachers in every school 
district. [he committee also recommends that an advisory 
council on education be charged with a continuing re 
search and study program on educational changes. 


Virginia School Construction.— The Virginia legislature 
has enacted an emergency measure appropriating $10 
million to the State Literary Fund to be available im 
mediately tor loans to localities to finance school con 
struction. 


Border Zone Truck Pact.—California and Nevada hay« 
signed an agreement permitting private commercial ve- 
hicles from each state to operate in a limited border zone 
without buying licenses and paying other fees in both 
states. The agreement applies only to two-axle vehicles 
under 10,000 pounds which are not for hire or operated 
as common carriers. Included in the “tree zone are all 
highwavs within 50 statute miles on both sides of the Cali 
fornia-Nevada border Principal benefit of the settlement 
will be derived by firms operating delivery trucks in nat 
ural economic areas bisected by state boundary lines 
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New York Thruway Record.—The New York Thruway 
has reported that it operated in 1957 at a profit, income 
having increased 17 

to a record total of $31,064,076. After spending $10,116,- 
016 for operations and $19,684,039 for debt services, the 


cent from the previous year 


Thruway had a surplus of $1,264,021. Income on the 
506-mile highway in 1957 included $27,164,371 from tolls, 
$1,523,120 from sale of more than 76,000 annual permits 
at $20 each, $2,096,505 from gasoline sales at Thruway 
service stations and $1,139,247 from restaurant conces- 
sions. 

The number of commercial trucking and bus com- 
panies regularly using the Thruway increased 47.3 per 
cent in the year—from 207 : 

The Thruway also reported its best safety record. The 
fatality rate was 1.94 persons per 100 million vehicle 


to 305. 


miles traveled. There were thirty-one fatal accidents, re- 
sulting in thirty-three deaths. Figures on numbers of per- 
sonal injury and property damage accidents in 1957 like- 
wise were favorable. 


Alabama Port Facilities.—Following approval in referen- 
dum of a $10 million bond issue to finance improvements 
on inland waterways, the State of Alabama is preparing 
plans for construction of additional docking and other 
facilities on such river arteries as the Tombigbee, War- 
rior, Coosa and Alabama. 


Constitutional Amendment Information.—The Illinois 
Legislative Council has issued a report explaining each 


constitutional amendment to | passed on by the voters 


it the next gene ral election. This is in line with action of 


the 1Q57 ssion ¢ he le gislature which created two com 
one to prepare a brief explana 
tion of each constitutional amendment submitted, a brief 


and the form in which each 


mittees for the purpose— 


argument in favor of it, 
amendment shall appear on the ballot; the other to pre 


pare a brief argument against each amendment 


Kentucky Bill Drafting Manual.—The Kentucky Legis- 
lative Research Commission has published a second edi- 
tion of its Bill Drafting Manual, the first edition of which 
was issued in 19535. The Manual is directed both to new 
eislators, who can use it to familiarize themselves with 
correct form for bills and resolutions as well as for 
constitutional limitations and style, and to veteran legis 
lators as a convenient guide on form of bills. 


Oregon Tax Survey.—An independent survey of Oregon's 


tax structure and its effect on the state’s economy will be 
conducted by Dr. John F. Sly, Director of Princeton Sur- 
vey, Princeton University, under a $35,000 appropriation 
from the State Emergency Board to the State Department 
of Planning and Development. The study is an outgrowth 
industrial tour of the state last fall 


Jensen 


of a sixteen-meeting 
by Governor Robert b. Holmes and Julius F. 


Director of the new Planning and Development Depart- 
ment. During the tour, community and business leaders 
held that the state's tax structure kept out new industry 
and hampered growth of existing industry. Dr. Sly’s study 
will encompass three areas: (1) the effect of Oregon's tax 
structure on the state’s economy, (2) the impact of the 
tax structure on expansion of existing payrolls and entry 
of new industries ;) recommendations to the 1959 
legislature for any remedial action found necessary. 


Radiation Control.—The Virginia legislature will con- 
sider a proposal to make the Health Department the state 
radiation control agency. The plan would provide the 
agency with power to set safety standards for use of radio- 
active materials, with the approval of the State Board of 
Health. The department would make inspections, issue 
emergency orders for abatement of hazards, and conduct 
research and training in the radiation health field. A 
five-member radiation technical advisory committee also 
would be established, consisting of the State Health Com- 
missioner and four others with training in one or more 
of the sciences related to the effects of radiation on health. 
Another feature would be 

ition for the production of radiation, or the produc- 
storage or disposal of radioactive materials. 


a system of mandatory regis 


tion, us¢ 


Western Mental Health Training, Research.—The or- 
ganizational meeting of the Western Council on Mental 
Health Training and Research, established as a result of 
h survey in the West and as part of the 
Commission for Higher Education, 

mm December 13, 1957. 
Governor Stephen L. R. Mc 
essed conviction that the only 
o continuing costly construction of 
} 


heavier investment in pre- 


1ents 1S 


tment and rehabilitation, highly 
training and research. The Governor 
il cooperation has been a successful 
be increasingly successful, to a 
tilization of available resources in a va- 


approach ind promises to 
more emectt' 
riety ield He 

cting institutions for groups too small 


pointed to the value of interstate 


ynstruction of facilities in individual states— 
nen’s reformatory or for mentally defective 
juvenile delinquents. 

The Govern mphasized especially the need for such 
cooperation in mental health training and research. “It 
is not financially feasible for every state to try to have its 
own independent training and research facilities,” he 
said. He suggested that several states could support a cen 
ter which could establish a high level of prestige, meet 
accreditation requirements, and through an outstanding 
program of training and research attract the highest type 
ot personne ] 

Dr. Rudolph Kieve of New Mexico was elected Chair 
council, and Dr. Charles R. Strother of the 
University of Washington, Vice-Chairman. The council 


man of the 


discussed principal areas of regional concern and types 
of projects which might be undertaken. 
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Trends in State Government—1958 
as indicated by 


The Governors’ Messages 


HE PIVOTAL significance of 1958 as a year of 

decision and reappraisal was reflected by Gov- 

ernors’ messages in all sections of the country 
to legislatures that convened in January. The year 
now under way was seen as the opening of a new 
period in American life. Events of late 1957, above 
all the launching of the Soviet moons, had marked 
the end of the postwar era. The future ahead, the 
Governors’ messages drove home, is one of crucial 
and unprecedented challenge. 

Message after message alluded to the first con- 
quests of outer space and their significance for us. 
Message after message underlined that these de- 
velopments and the total impact of our times im- 
pose greater responsibility on state governments 
than they have ever borne before. 

In the words of one of the Governors: 

“We all know that this has always been a chang- 
ing world. The ‘velocity of change has been swifter 
at some periods than in other times. In the month 
of October of last year we saw probably the swift- 
est change to occur within the century if not in all 
history.”” He went on to emphasize that not only 
the world but his state is changing, and that its 
responsibilities are growing accordingly. 

Comments by other Governors were similar: 

“The years that lie just before us will be a period 
‘of urgency, a period of test, both for the state and 
the nation. Man is penetrating the mysteries of 
outer space, even as he explores the secret heart of 
the atom. The possibilities of this modern pioneer- 
ing stagger the imagination. That our own country 
lags in this field is a grave challenge to all of us.’ 

“If the startling events of 1957 have aroused the 
American people ... to demand a sense of urgency 
to do the things that must be done, then these 
events may prove a blessing in disguise. . . . It is the 
responsibility of each to do his part . to make 
our country strong—not just militarily, but strong 
in our social and economic life, and strong spir- 
itually.” 

“This is a time when the democratic processes 
are being challenged. It is our duty to prove 
that our democratic way is able to meet every 
test . . .; that the whole world may know that we 
will survive the encroachment of aggressors from 
without and decay from within.” 


Numerous messages noted that as the legislatures 
met the nation found itself in some degree of eco- 
nomic recession. There was confidence for the eco- 
nomic future, but, inevitably, some hesitation and 
caution in judging the probable economic curve 
of the months ahead, and, consequently, less assur- 
ance than usually is the case as to the state revenues 
to be expected in 1958 on the basis of existing 
taxes. 

Nevertheless, needs for expansion of services were 
recognized as imperative among the states gener- 
ally. This held true, above all, as regards educa- 
tion. Here the realization of Soviet scientific ad- 
vance only re-enforced what was already the Gov- 
ernors’ determination to lead for solutions of our 
long-accumulating educational problems. 

But the essential advances to which the Gover- 
nors point are not restricted to education. For high- 
ways, health and weltare, conservation and develop- 
ment of natural resources and other key areas of 
state governmental responsibility, their messages in- 
dicated firm intent to move forward. 

Such advances will cost more money. Although 
the Governors called tor careful economy, for bal- 
ancing of needs against resources, their messages, 
in general, indicated that record budgets again 
must be the rule. In keeping with the usual pat- 
tern of legislative “off years,” this did not fore- 
shadow a general pattern of major tax increase. 
Nevertheless, a number of proposals for raising 
more money through tax legislation were made. 

rhe present, in short, the Governors recognized, 
is no time for contraction. They emphasized that 
it is a time of growth. Our population is growing. 
Our needs for services are rising by reason of vast 
changes in our society. The responsibilities of the 
states are mounting with them. 

“We... are fortunate and happy in our growth 
and our strength,” said one of the Governors. 
“Were we not enjoying this progress, we would not 
need—as we do—more schools, more highways, more 
recreational facilities and many other things, nor 
would we be obliged to increase our present serv- 
ices. Growth explains why the costs of state govern- 
ment are rising. ... It is up to us to see that our 
state government meets the demands that come 
from the impact of growth and change.” 
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Seventeen legislatures hold regular sessions this 
vear. Fourteen of them began in January. The fol- 
lowing summaries are by no means all inclusive of 
major proposals and findings set forth by Gover- 
nors in the messages reviewed. Additional recom- 


mendations, moreover, were expected to be made in 
special messages not at hand at this writing. The 
following pages, however, illustrate a number of 
the problems faced and varying means proposed to 
deal with them. 


Finance 


HE GoveRNors were able to depend on existing 

tax sources for the great bulk of state expendi 
tures ahead. However, certain messages called for 
additional tax enactments now. And there were 
wide indications of search for more adequate reve- 
nues in the years ahead 

In Arizona the Governor suggested an increase 
in the luxury tax to meet expanding education and 
welfare Emphasizing the importance of 
equalization in the state, he indicated the need for 
additional studies on this subject. The Governor 
ot Colorado asserted that permanent tax legislation 
will have to be designed to meet future problems. 
Major revision, he said, should await a report of a 
tax study now under way. Meantime, he recom- 
mended against repetition for 1958-59 of a 15 per 
cent reduction in state income tax liability, allowed 
lor 1957-58. The Governor further recommended 
extension of quarterly income tax declarations and 
payments to apply to taxpayers with significant 
earnings other than salaries and wages, on which 
taxes are now withheld. This pro- 
vision, he added, should produce an additional 
>7 million in the coming fiscal year. 

In Georgia the Governor did not advocate addi- 
tional taxes for the coming vear, nor did he be- 
lieve the situation permitted tax reduction. The 


needs. 


state incom« 


Governor of Kansas indicated that his concern ove1 
the direction of the national economy in the imme- 
diate future led him to favor caution in expanding 
state programs and in embarking on new tax pro- 
grams. At the same time, he pointed to need for 
approximately $6.2 million in additional tax reve- 
nue. To provide for most of this, he proposed dis 
allowing the tederal income tax as exemption on 
the corporation income tax. The Governor added 
it was possible that some additional revenue might 
be required later but that a change in economic 
conditions might obviate the need. In highway 
financing he recommended substituting a highway 
use tax—which would bring a larger share of reve- 
nue from truck lines operating interstate—and at 
the same time reduction of the gasoline tax by 
1 cent a gallon and of licensing fees tor trucks. In 
Kentucky the Governor reported that no new taxes 
were necessary, and he proposed a cut in the in- 
come tax. 

The Governor of Massachusetts underlined the 
need for substantial additional revenue. He recom 


mended revision of the income tax law to provide 
for declarations of estimated income taxes and 
withholding of such taxes at the source; increase 
of the cigarette tax by 1 cent a pack; elimination of 
the exemption from income tax of dividends from 
trusts with transferable shares, other than invest- 
ment trusts; increase of departmental fees; and ex- 
tension of such temporary taxes as otherwise would 
expire during the coming fiscal year. The Governor 
emphasized that need remains for a long-range solu- 
tion adequate to long-range fiscal needs. 

In Michigan the Governor reported a serious 
crisis in state finances, resulting in part from the 
fact that state revenues had fallen from anticipated 
levels because of the economic recession in the na- 
tion. A tax study committee of the legislature had 
been created to review the state’s entire tax struc 
ture and to report late this year. Pending a basic 
solution, the Governor recommended, in order to 
meet the present crisis, increasing of the intangibles 
tax by some $21 million and giving the increase 
immediate effect. The Governor of 
pointed to a comfortable surplus in the state treas 
ury. He indicated need for additional revenue, how 
ever, particularly for education. If the legislature 


Mississippi 


saw fit to levy new taxes or raise rates, the Governon 
said, he would insist that they be levied on those 
best able to pay. Indicating that sales taxes should 
not go up, the Governor observed that ad valorem 
taxes now produce only 3 per cent of the state's 
tax income, the income tax only 16 per cent, and 
oil and gas severance taxes only 8 per cent, whereas 
sales taxes bring in 48 per cent. 

The Governor of New Jersey urged an increase 
in the gasoline tax to meet emergency highway re 


quirements. He noted that he would comment in 


his budget message on the question of additional 
revenue to meet state needs. The Governor of New 
York reported that, following decline in the na- 
tional economy, this vear’s revenue collections have 
not been meeting the estimates of a year ago. Ex- 
penditures for the coming year necessarily would 
rise because of large automatic increases in local 
assistance for education, public welfare and other 
purposes, as well as automatic increases in cost ol 
state services resulting from factors which include 
the rise in cost of items purchased and the increase 
in college enrollments and institutional population. 
The widening gap between revenues and expendi 


4 
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tures would make action imperative to keep ex- 


penditures in check and to maintain revenues, the 
Governor summarized, and these matters were to 
be discussed in detail in his budget message. 

Ihe Governor of South Carolina indicated that 
an additional $6 million to $7 million in general 
fund revenue would be needed to operate the gov- 
ernment from July 1, 1958, until June 30, 1959. He 
pointed out that a balan-ed budget must be main- 
tained and hoped that the problem could be 
worked out without need for new taxes. Certainly, 
he added, no new taxes should be imposed until 


Organization of 


eee MESSAGES set forth numerous proposals for 

strengthening of state governmental organiZa- 
tion, operations and staffing. 

Recommendations relating to 
cluded several for legislative apportionment. In 
Colorado a Commission on Legislative Apportion 
ment, appointed by the Governor, had held exten- 
sive hearings the results of which. he believed, 
would be valuable for legislative use in considering 
the problem. The Governor expressed the hope that 
a mandatory, self-executing constitutional process 
for legislative apportionment would result. The 
Governor of New Jersey recommended adoption of 


a sell-enacting constitutional amendment. looking 


legislatures in- 


to the 1960 census, to provide adequate legislative 
representation to each of the counties. In New York 
the Governor advocated constitutional action so 
that when the 1960 census returns are in the state 
Senate may be reapportioned on a_ basis approxi- 
mating population. In Rhode Island the Governor 
urged legislative action to reapportion the House 
ot Representatives. 

Proposals for improvement of the executive 
branch dealt with many aspects—from creation of 
new departments to measures for retaining and re¢ 
cruiting well trained state personnel. 

In Arizona the Governor favored creation of new 
departments of agriculture and labor. To help 
meet competition in obtaining capable employees, 
he recommended that all county and state employ- 
ees be placed on a five-day work week. As it is now, 
the Governor stated, most departments maintain 
only skeleton staffs on Saturdays, in order to com. 
ply with an outmoded law, and this is a waste of 
money. 

The Governor of Colorado proposed creation by 
constitutional amendment of a Governor's cabinet: 
he recommended that the executive branch be ar- 
ranged in ten groups, operating under administra- 
tors named by the Governor and serving at his 
pleasure. On another aspect, he reviewed sound 


results obtained from a recently established execu 
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absolute necessity for this could be shown. In West 
Virginia the Governor proposed a tax program 
including immediate re-enactment of a 1 cent ciga- 
rette tax for the general school fund; for roads. re- 
vision of existing highway user taxes including 
gasoline taxes to produce additional revenue, in- 
crease of existing consumer sales tax rates by 1 cent, 
revision of the business and occupation tax, and 
increase of the racing tax: and for educational pur- 
poses Imposition ot ai per cent gross personal 
income tax with a flat income deduction of $2,000 
for every taxpayer. 


State Government 


tive budget office, and pointed to future introduc- 
tion of a program-type budget, so that both the 
executive and the legislature may secure a better 
a unit and 
program basis. The Governor proposed a constitu 


mcasurement of government costs on 


tional amendment to produce a more flexible and 
effective civil service system. Reporting on recent 
installation of modern electronic and Statistical 
machinery, he indicated that its use would be much 
expanded. 

In Massachusetts the Governor recommended 
that the terms of the Budget Commissioner, the 
Director of Personnel and Standardization, and the 
Comptroller be made concurrent with the Gover- 
1959, and that the 
constitution be amended to provide a four-year 
term for Governor. To help attract qualified young 
men and women into state service, he had estab- 
a pilot program for the summer months, 
through the Commissioner of Administration, to 
bring into the various departments twenty highly 


nor’s term, effective January 1, 


lished 


qualified young men and women as interns—wwith 
the requirement that those selected must have had 
extensive training in their fields. In view of the 
importance of federal-state relations. the Governor 
renewed a recommendation for establishment of an 
Office of Federal-State Coordinator under the Com- 
missioner of Administration. 

The Governor of New Jersey advocated a com- 
prehensive contlict-of-interest statute forbidding all 
state employees and officials from serving o1 repre 
senting outside interests which might affect their 
lovalties to the public service. He pointed to need 
lor new state buildings to house certain depart- 
ments now scattered in seriously overcrowded state- 
owned or rented quarters. 

The Governor of New York recommended im 
provements in the state retirement system, and com- 
pletion of the job of establishing a standard forty- 
hour work week generally for state employees. 
Noting the need for means by which superior ac- 


complishment can be encouraged and rewarded 
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among employees who cannot expect promotion, 
the Governor reported that an interdepartmental 
group is developing a program of cash awards. 

The Governor of West Virginia indicated that 
the new budget, as recommended, will make pos- 


sible the beginning of centralized acx ounting under 


the Department of Finance and Administration, 
created by the legislature last vear 


There were several proposals for improvement of 
the courts. The Governor of 
| ot a statute fixing the fees of justices of 
the peace and putting an end to the “cost racket” 
in justice courts. The Governor of New Jersey com- 


mended for study 


Mississippi urged 


two changes recently advocated 
by the Chief Justice of that State Supreme Court. 
One would consolidate the countv and superior 
courts. The other would set up countywide courts, 


presided over by full-time judges appointed by the 


Governor and subject to Senate confirmation. in 
The Gov- 
ernor of New York urged constitutional action for 

simplification of the 
“complex and outdated system of courts.” In Rhode 


place ot {55 separate municipal courts 


modernization and state's 


ppeees State services, education received the pri- 
4 mary emphasis in almost all of the messages. 
The Governors underscored that the states must 
lead for educational advance at all levels—primary, 
secondary and higher. Most of the messages pointed 
to the significance of the Sputniks as a challenge to 
America’s schools. In this connection Governors 


emphasized the necessity for advance in scientific 
and mathematical ed 


higher 


ication, particularly at the 
levels. But there was general recognition 
that the entire school program requires strength- 
ening 

Among aspects that received special attention 
were teachers salaries, the necessity for providing 


idequate opportunities for gifted children. the 


necessity for better teacher training, and needs for 

scholarships in colleges and universities. In state 

alter state, however, all planning for improvement 

in particular aspects had to conjure as well with the 
t 


tact that enrollments are mounting at all levels in 
the schools, and that consequently much more must 
be done just to stay even. 

Following were a few of the findings and pro- 
posals. 


In Arizona, besides recommending means for 


keeping appropriations apace with rising enroll- 
ments, the Governor emphasized the necessity of 
all—the 
mentally limited, the physically handicapped and 
the intellectually gifted. As one means of strength- 
ening higher education he suggested removal of 


providing educational opportunities for 
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Island the Governor proposed that a commission 
study the state’s judicial system and recommend 
suitable legislation to the next legislative session. 
The Governor of South Carolina recommended 
that salaries and retirement benefits of state judges 
be increased to bring them more in line with those 
of federal judges. 

Several messages proposed constitutional conven- 
tions or extensive constitutional revision. Thus the 
Governor of Massachusetts stated his belief that a 
popular constitutional convention is needed in the 
state. The Governor of New York favored creation 
of a permanent commission of five members. ap- 
pointed by the Governor with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate—not more than three to be mem 
bers of one political party—to study proposals for 
constitutional change and make recommendations 
to the legislature. The Governor of Rhode Island 
stated that the constitution “adopted in 1842 and 
amended many times thereafter requires a dispas- 
sionate, careful, competent and comprehensive re- 
examination”; he proposed a commission study of 
the entire problem. 


constitutional restrictions against emplovment of 
aliens in institutions of higher education—a pro- 
posal he considered particularly important because 
of the need for stepping up scientific research. 
The Governor of Colorado called for an inc rease 
of 6.4 per cent for public school support and of 
7-1 per cent for institutions of higher education. 
both for the primary purpose of handling increased 
enrollments. Under the amounts recommended, he 
summarized, the programs at the state colleges and 
universities would be somewhat improved, but by 
no means to the extent desirable. In the vears 
immediately ahead, financing of the colleges and 
universities would be one of the most critical prob- 
lems in view of impending huge enrollment in- 
have 
stimulated greatly increased national concentration 


on education and on methods of encouraging supe 


creases. Recent events, the Governor said, 


rior students to take advantage of higher education 
He said that a state scholarship agency, if created, 
could administer Colorado’s existing state scholar- 
ships as well as any federal grants and other public 
or private funds that may become available fo: 
scholarships. 

In Georgia the Governor—after having reviewed 
large educational progress in the state, including a 
$12 million science center under construc tion at the 
University of Georgia—called for consideration of a 
proposal to establish intermediate or junior colle ge 
level institutions in urban areas. Their creation, 
said the Governor, would provide educational op 


portunities to thousand $s of Georgi: a's yvoung g people 
who would not otherwise have the benefit of col] ege 
training. 

In Kentucky the Governor proposed appropria 
tions approximating $122.6 million for primary and 
secondary education during the biennium ahead 
an increase of almost $11.2 million over the pre- 
ceding two years. Included in the program are pro- 

) 


ub- 
1di- 


lic x hools in each 


tional 


visions for an additional 5,000 children in the | 

ear of the biennium. an a 
additional 
135 transportation units each year, and an increase 


her educa- 


650 classroom units each vear, an 
in the average salarv of te: ichers. For hig 
tion he recommended provision for increased fac- 
ulty salaries, additional faculty. and increased costs 
incident to a predicted enrollment growth of 10 per 
cent each vear of biennium. 

In Massachusetts the Governor stated that with- 
in the next ‘ten vears between 30,000 and 50,000 
qualified young men and women will be denied op- 
~Ortunityv tor 
less money and additional public facilities are pro- 


beyond the high school un- 


i 


vided. He planned a special message to recommend 
levelopment of post high school educational -poli- 
cies and programs. The Governor reported that he 


would establish an informal continuing committee 


to encourage cooperation and coordination of the 
present institutions of higher education. After not. 
ing progress in regional cooperation in higher edu- 
cation among the New England states, he added 
that need for a medical and dental school r maine 
acute. He urged further exploration of possibilities 
of establishing such a facilitv on a regional basis 
Recent events, the Governor continued. have fo- 
cused American attention on our educational re- 
particularly in science. One of his 


quirements 
recommendations was to create an Office of Science 
Coordinator in the Department of Educ 
the purpose of strengthening science pr 
chools and public 


ation tor 
Tams in 


hi: gher educ 


secondary ational 
institutions. 

The Governor of Mich t 
ditional 70,000 children will be in tt 
lic schools next vear and that it wil 
tional $q million to poovide for then, even at 


present levels of state aid. He sta ted that improve 


igan reported that an ad 

at State § pub 
t 


l 
l cost n 


ment in the school aid fusunsiie is necessarv. In the 


face of Soviet science and technology, the Governor 


be faithless to our freedom 


declared, we would 
we failed to provide for advancement in higher as 
well as primary and secondary education 

In Mississippi the Governor summarized that 
needs for improved teachers, higher teacher pay, 
better classroom facilities and higher educational 
standards are under close examination in every 
community in the country. Sputnik proved, he said, 
that these are matters of national survival. No on 
need apologize for recent educational accomplish- 
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ments in Mississippi, the Governor declared, but 
hide the stern necessity for moré¢ 
decided strides, “and we must make them now 
The Governor strongly recommended that the leg 
lature “spend every resource at its command toward 


these could not 


providing a truly substantial increase in teacher sal 
aries in our state.” 
to finance 


and that it provide the revenue 
it. He apple asserted that the state 


should do all in S power for its institutions of 
higher learning a that the junior colleges must 
not be neglected. He voiced his hope that this legis- 


lative session would be the outstanding one of all 


times in the state so far as education is concerned. 

The Governor of New Jersey observed that, al- 
though state aid to local school districts has tripled 
in the last four vears, there is continuing demand 
for further state aid for operational purposes, and 
to relieve the burden of home owners and other 
local taxpavers. He proposed a study of this sub- 
ject by the Tax Policy Commission. The Governor 


1 1 for measures to permit school dis- 


emphasized ne¢ 

ricts to finance capital improvements at lowest pos- 

sible interest rates. A report by the State Board of 

Education, he pointed out, shows that rising birth 
| 


le 
double New 


rates and increased migration wi 

Jersey's college age group in little more than a 
deca Expansion of higher edu cational facilities 
is essential, he asserted: he would discuss in his 


budget message whether the expansion should be 
financed on a pav-as-vou-go plan or bv a bond issue 
The Governor urged ado ption ot a scholars} hip pro- 


gram under which aid could be extended to needy. 
qualified students who wished to enter New Jersev 


colleges and universities. This would supplement a 


5 holarship program now in effect in the State Uni 
versity and could be linked with a federal scholar- 
ship program if established 

Among recommendations of the Governor of 
New York was legislation to establish a School Fi- 
nancing Authority through which the state could 


assist school districts to market bonds at lower in- 

terest without unduly burdening the state’s reve- 

t. The Governor stated that the most 


cducational need Was to provide more 


imediate 
ind better instruction in science mathematics and 
engineering at all levels. He recommended increas 
ing trom 500 to 1,000 the annually awarded scholar- 
ships for engineering and science students, with a 
special maximum stipend of $850; a program of 
retresher courses for science and mathe matics teach- 
improvement and 
expansion. of efforts to identify the more gifted 


children and programs to help them achieve their 


ers, especially in the summet 


highest potentials, not only in the sciences but in 
any held ich they display special abilities It 
was likewise essential to improve the total educa 


in wl 


tional structure and to provide for vastly increased 


numbers of students who would soon be of college 


ap 
Pay. 
Vee 
a 
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age. The Governor noted with pleasure the vote at 
the polls last November for a $250 million bond 
issue to expand the state university. And he recom- 
mended state aid in support of the New York City 
colle ges. 

In Rhode Island the Governor observed that in 
the last few months the nation had been jarred 
awake by the scientific and technological advances 
of potential aggressors. To insure that Rhode Island 
young men and women are prepared to receive 
higher education in the sciences, he said, it is neces- 
sary to see that their preparation on the secondary 
school level is adequate. The Department of Educa- 
tion shortly would undertake an education inven- 
tory of the entire state. The first step, an LQ. test 
in the primary and secondary grades, would be fol- 
lowed by achievement and aptitude tests. Thus it 
was hoped not only to have a critical evaluation of 
the school programs but an identification of gifted 
pupils. Special programs then could be developed, 
the Governor stated, to maximize the instruction 
given gifted students. Further, the Governor was 
preparing to discuss with educational leaders formu- 
lation of a program for science teachers under 
which they could increase their knowledge in the 
sciences or take refresher courses during the sum- 
mer; the state would absorb the tuition cost and 
pay a bonus or stipend to the teacher during the 
period of study. 

In Virginia the Governor urged appropriation of 
a substantial part of the general fund surplus to 
the state’s Literary Fund, so that it could be more 
useful as a source of loans for local school con- 
struction and improvements. He hoped the appro- 
priation for this purpose could approximate $15 
million. Emphasizing the importance of retaining 
teachers and increasing the teaching staff, he urged 
the legislature to appropriate funds to assure sub- 


stantial increases in their salaries. Critical reap- 
praisal of what is taught is likewise essential, he 
said, as never before. Russia, said the Governor, at- 
tained her superiority in scientific achievement in 
her classrooms. Since direction and control of the 
classroom is a state prerogative, he declared, the 
state controls the source of supply of advanced sci- 
entists. He emphasized that failure of the state to 
bear its responsibilities would invite invading fed- 
eral authority. The greatest demonstration now pos- 
sible for retention of state rights, the Governor de- 
clared, would be “a major assumption of state re 
sponsibility in the field of education in the present 
national crisis.” With determination and hard work, 
he continued, Virginia could aspire to a position of 
leadership in the natural and physical sciences, just 
as it long ago had carved new roads in political 
science. Yet, the Governor cautioned, emphasis on 
science “must never be imposed at the neglect of 
equal emphasis upon training in the humanities.” 

Recent worldwide events, stated the Governor of 
West Virginia, have brought realization to America 
that our educational system is under fire—chal- 
lenged to produce the scientists and other profes- 
sional leaders needed to preserve our way of life. 
The question was simple: Could our American sys- 
tem of free education survive the challenge of a 
totalitarian nation. Although this is a nationwide 
crisis, the Governor underlined, education is the 
problem of the states. He urged a program includ- 
ing, among others, the following elements: long- 
range planning to eliminate haphazard, expedient, 
year-to-year emergency actions on schools; clarifica- 
tion of authority and responsibility between various 
school administrative units to remove confusion 
and uncertainty, so that the state and the counties 
may move forward together; and strengthening ol 
initiative at the local level for schools. 


Highways—Highway Safety 


HE MESSAGES reflected the tremendous highway 
programs under way among the 
states, and like the messages of last year, following 
presentation of the proposals of the Highway Safety 
Committee of the Governors’ Conference, they 
placed extraordinary emphasis on measures to in- 
crease safety on the roads. 

The Governor of Arizona, for example, reported 
that more than $25 million of highway construction 
is under way as compared with $13 million a year 
ago. He emphasized that, while the federal govern- 
ment has provided more money for interstate roads, 
the state’s needs for access roads are greater than 
ever before. As part of the state’s program for high- 
way safety the number of highway patrolmen had 
been increased last year, and the Governor recom- 


mended a further increase now. He reported that 
he has established an unofficial Governor's Coordi- 
nating Committee of officials charged with the re- 
sponsibility of highway safety and enforcement of 
related laws. The committee, he stated, has fol- 
lowed the recommendations of the Governors’ Con- 
ference Highway Safety Committee. 

In Georgia, after reporting on large progress for 
highway construction and safety, the Governor rec- 
ommended that total capitalization available for 
rural roads construction be increased by $50 mil- 
lion, and underlined that much more must be ac- 
complished for highway safety. He recommended 
rigid enforcement of traffic laws, a more uniform 
method of enforcement, and a proposal of the legis- 
lature’s Trafic Safety Study Committee that the 


Department of Public Safety administer a drive 
education program in Georgia's schools. 

The Governor of Kentucky reviewed results ob 
tained subsequent to approval by the people of the 
state's $100 million road bond issue in 1956. For the 
appropriation of the Department of Public Safety 
the Governor recommended an increase of almost 
$2.3 million for the next biennium. This would 


make possible the addition of 105 troopers, bring- 


ing the number of uniformed officers who patrol 
the highways to jo4, and provide for construction 
of a state police training school, crime laboratory 
and post headquarters building at Frankfort. 

Ihe Governor of Mississippi reported on sound 
results obtained from complete reorganization of 
the highway safety patrol at the last session of the 
legislature and the establishment of a firm financ ial 
foundation for it. He proposed that the legislature 
set up a twenty-vear retirement program for the 
patrolmen. His message proposed legislation clearl, 
fixing the fees of justices of the peace, and the Goy 
ernor urged that constables be taken out of the 
trafhc business on state and federal highways. Some 
of them, he remarked, “crowd up behind peopl 
on the highways, causing them to run faster and 
then make a traffic case.” The Governor declared 
that the state stands in great need of “motor ve- 
hicle inspection laws with teeth in them.” 

The Governor of New Jersey reported that his 
state had fully matched all federal funds for inter 
state highways in fiscal 1956-57—but that in doing 
so it had been compelled to neglect construction 
and improvement of highways which are the full 
responsibility of the state, and upon which con- 
tinuance of its present program of safety construc 
tion largely depends. There was a backlog of such 
projects of approximately $70 million. Likewise. 
the state had been obliged to forgo advance acqui- 
sition of rights-of-way for future construction. The 
Governor said that need was urgent for an increase 
in the gasoline tax to take care of emergency high 
way requirements. He further recommended that 
the legislature seriously consider enactment of a 
compulsory automobile insurance law to indemnifs 
innocent victims of trafh« their de 
pendents. The state’s Unsatisfied Claims and Judg- 
ment Fund has met some but not all of the needs 
in this area, the Governor reported; he suggested 
legislative study of the operation of compulsory 


accidents or 


laws of other states as a guide to possible action. 


. DEALING with various health and welfare pro 
grams, the messages gave particular emphasis to 


mental health and problems of the aging. 
As last year, the Governors were able to report 


Health—Welfare 
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In New York the Governor reported that the De 
partment of Public Works has more than $1.25 bil 
lion worth of highway projects under design. His 
outline of highway plans and problems included 
the statement that New York would “continue to 
fight for some form of compensation from the fed 
eral government for the Thruway, which is a part 
ol the interstate system.” The Governor 
mended legislation to permit regulation of un 


recom 


sightly outdoor advertising along the routes ol any 
controlled access highways 
Pravelers on the Thruway and the state parkways, 
he added, appreciate the opportunity to enjoy the 


interstate and = other 


scenery without the annovance “of the signs and 
billboards that clutter up so many other roads and 
contribute to hazards of motor travel.” 

rhe Governor of Rhode Island reported that 
highway construction costing over $26.6 million is 
anticipated in the state in 1958. After summarizing 
recent advance in highway safety, the Governor said 
based on studies of the Rhocdk 


Island Council on Highway Safety would be intro- 


that legislation 


duced, including legislation to make approved 
driver education courses available to secondary 
school students, and to provide lor provisional 
Further action, the 


Governor continued, was essential. and he would 


licenses for drivers under 21. 


ask the Council on Highway Safety to outline an 


emergency program that could be implemented 
immediately. 

The Governor of South Carolina summarized 
that the state’s highway improvement program is 
at accelerated pace, with majer em 


phasis on the new interstate system. He declared. 


moving ahead 


however, that the highwav death rate is still far too 
high. To reduce it he recommended legislation au 
thorizing driver re-examination. And he stated that 
the safety responsibility law needs improving to 
protect responsible vehicle owners against irrespon 
sible Operators 
The Governor 
1957 Was the 


olf West Virginia reported that 
greatest road building vear in the 
state’s historv. He backed an emergency program of 
highway planning and construction for the present 
session and summarized that no preceding legisla 
ture had ever received such a complete proposal on 
the subject. As indicated in the section on “Fi 
nance,” above, the Governor proposed a set of tax 
measures to provide for additional financing of 


roads. 


Total 
mental hospital populations had decreased in 1457 


solid progress in mental health programs. 


tor the second straight vear, and this despite con 
tinued increases in admissions. The credit here went 


5 
; 
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to improved therapies and treatment, including use 
of the “wonder drugs,” which have enabled patients 
to profit from other therapies. But the record of 
advance brought no complacency. The messages re- 
flected recognition that increased efforts are re- 
quired to consolidate and build upon the gains. 
Above all, there was emphasis on the necessity for 
improved treatment, for prevention, for research 
into causes of mental illness, and for training of 
personnel. 

Thus in Colorado the Governor reported that the 
state during the past year had established a psychi- 
atric training program, in conjunction with the 
Colorado Medical School, which will be important 
in recruiting and maintaining professional staff for 
the State Hospital. Simultaneously, through the De- 
partment of Public Health, the state will help pro- 
vide outpatient treatment at the community level 
for patients released on a probationary basis. 

In Georgia the Governor emphasized the work 
of a joint legislative committee in preparing recom- 
mendations to bring about sweeping improvements 
in the mental health field. He asserted that one of 
the state’s foremost problems is to enact remedial 
legislation in this field. The purpose must be, the 
Governor underscored, to make the institutions cen- 
ters of treatment and cure. Among recommenda- 
tions of the legislative committee, he directed spe- 
cial attention to those which would provide for 
additional psychiatrists in the state, would “revamp 
the present antiquated commitment laws,” and 
would provide that the State Division of Mental 
Health—established last year by the Governor's ex- 
ecutive order—shall in future function by law. 

The Governor of Kentucky reported that at the 
beginning of the present biennium the Department 
of Mental Health had estimated that the patient 
population of the state’s mental hospitals would 
reach 8,100 this fiscal year, but that it is, instead, 
nearer 7,200, and that the department's objective is 
“6,000 by 1960." The Governor proposed an in- 
crease of more than $2.25 million for mental health 
in the budget—part of the increase to be used to 
raise salaries. After summarizing steps designed to 
enable many patients to be placed in foster homes 
rather than remaining in hospitals, the Governor 
asserted that the best method of combating mental 
illness is to prevent it. A Division of Community 
Services had been established, and the budget would 
provide for additional personnel and additional 
clinics for this program. 

The Governor of Massachusetts underlined that 
new mental health clinics, established in the state 
as part of a preventive program, provide more ac- 
ceptable service to citizens at much less cost than 
would be involved in mental institutions. He 
pointed up the importance of research and, as re- 
gards personnel, asserted that a special nursing re- 


cruitment program is particularly required. A revo- 
lutionary contribution for mentally retarded chil- 
dren was made last year, the Governor reported. 
Badly needed new nursery facilities were provided 
and workshops established. Special scholarships 
were created to encourage teachers to devote their 
talents to the education of the children. The Gov- 
ernor stated that additional supervisors are now re- 
quired to guide the hundreds of teachers engaged 
in instructing retarded children. He also recom- 
mended a program of supervised recreation for 
such children, to be established on a matching 
basis with the state providing 50 per cent of the 
cost. 

In Michigan the Governor was able to report that 
the great shortage faced ten years ago in mental 
hospital space had been largely overcome, but em- 
phasized that much more progress is required, and 
funds to make it possible. The Governor of New 
Jersey summarized that we have “entered a new 
day for treating mental illness,” and pledged that 
while he is Governor “these people will be treated 
—not merely kept in custody.” 

In New York the Governor noted that, as skillful 
use of drugs “makes more and more patients reach- 


able,” additional personnel are required to provide 
more individual and group psychotherapy and other 
forms of treatment. After reporting on excellent re- 
sults of an intensified treatment program at eight 


hospitals in 1956 and 1957, he stated that the same 
benefits should be made available to newly ad- 
mitted patients in all the state’s hospitals, and that 
he would recommend appropriations so that staff 
and facilities for this purpose may be expanded. 
The Governor also stated that treatment facilities 
must be increased in aftercare clinics for patients 
who leave hospital. Among other aspects he empha- 
sized progress and needs in training of personnel, 
community psychiatric services, and voluntary ad- 
missions. He pointed to the basic significance of re- 
search. And he placed much stress on measures for 
aiding the mentally retarded. 

Proposals and comments relating to problems of 
the aging included the following: 

The Governor of Georgia -recommended estab- 
lishment of a gerontology commission, to serve for 
not to exceed two years—in order to study the 
problem and work for its solution. The Governor 
of Massachusetts reported that during the past year 
hundreds of additional units were initiated or were 
under construction in that state’s program to pro- 
vide suitable housing for the elderly. He recom- 
mended that the commonwealth’s guarantee for 
construction of housing projects for elderly persons 
be increased to $45 million and that the present 
subsidy for the program be increased. 

The Governor of Michigan underscored that 
progress in providing for the state’s older citizens 


i 
— 
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must not be deferred. One of the bitterest problems 
of old age, he said, is lack of suitable housing. 
Other states were experimenting successfully with 
special housing projects for them, designed to en- 
courage private capital, private funds and institu- 
tions to engage in this field of construction. The 
Governor recommended establishment of a state 
housing commission, one of the duties of which 
would be to construct and operate a pilot project of 
this type. He included in his budget $180,000 for 
construction of such a project. The Governor em- 
phasized the plight of the unemployed worker over 
15. Within the last few weeks he had appointed a 
commission to consider means of helping older 
workers find jobs. He recommended legislation to 
permit use of available federal money for special 
assistance to these and other unemployed workers. 
The Governor also urged creation of a permanent 
statutory state commission on problems of the 


aging. And he outlined proposals for advance in 
hospitalization for chronic illness, of which older 
people are the chief victims. 

In New York the Governor reviewed advances in 
the state in aiding the aged, including progress in 
breaking down barriers to employment and im- 
provement in health and medical services. He pro- 
posed legislation leading to wider health insurance 
coverage for senior citizens; a comprehensive hous- 
ing program, to include provision for housing the 
elderly, both under low income and middle income 
plans; and establishment of a permanent commis- 
sion on problems of the aging within the executive 
department. 

The Governor of Rhode Island proposed legisla- 
tion to strengthen administrative organization for 
dealing with problems of the aging, and he an- 
nounced that he was sponsoring an early statewide 
conference on the aging. 


Other State Services 


ig ADDITION to the broad fields in which examples 
of recommendations by the Governors are cited 
above, individual messages dealt with a wide vari- 
ety of state problems and projects. 

For example, various messages placed particular 
stress on programs for reducing juvenile delin- 
Thus the Governor of Georgia recom- 
mended prompt construction of juvenile detention 
homes in areas now without them, and broadening 
and strengthening of the statewide probation act, 
which had been found effective in rehabilitating 
olfenders. As one aspect of the state’s program for 
dealing more effectively with juvenile delinquency, 
the Governor of Massachusetts recommended a spe- 
cial voluntary training program for police officials 
and school teachers. The Governor of New York 
reported that its plans call for expanding training 
school facilities for delinquent boys and girls by 
jo per cent over the 1954 level and that need for 
further expansion is being considered. After out 
lining other programs for assistance, counseling and 
care of children, to prevent delinquency, the Gov- 
ernor said ways must be found to deal with the 
small group of mid-teen youngsters “who seem de- 
termined not to benefit by attendance in school” 
and who are hurting not only themselves but thei 
fellow students. He was asking appropriate authori- 
ties in the state, in consultation with interested 
agencies and citizen groups, to make recommenda- 
tions on this subject. 

An unusual amount of emphasis went in certain 


quence ¥. 


of the messages to problems of metropolitan areas, 
urban renewal and allied subjects. Numerous mes- 
sages dealt with problems related to conservation 
and development of natural resources, especially 
water. Other subjects that received much attention 
in individual messages included problems of segre- 
gation, civil rights, industrial development, atomic 
development, business regulation, labor legislation, 
and aspects of health-welfare other than mental 
health and programs for the aging, dealt with 
above. 

Among proposals on many other subjects was 
that of the Governor of Colorado in which he held 
that the state ought to be ina position to offer di- 
rect help in cases of natural disaster. He recom- 
mended that the legislature create a disaster relief 
fund and set aside at least $1 million for this 
purpose. 

On a far different topic, the Governor of Missis- 
sippi proposed prohibition of the posting of elec- 
tion campaign pictures and similar placards on the 
public streets and roads of the state. Such adver- 
tising, he said, does nothing to influence the results 
of an election, “but the custom has been followed 
so long that candidates are afraid to abandon it.” 
“Long alter the election is over and settled, these 


pasteboards wave in the breeze all over Mississippi,” 
he said. “Let us outlaw this. It will not only im- 
prove the scenery, it will reduce the unnecessary 
expenses incident to seeking an opportunity to 
serve the people in public office.” 


; 
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A little over a year ago the State of Michigan, by act of the legislature, required 
that to qualify for a driver's license all persons under 18 in the state must have 


} 


passed an approved course in driver education. The courses were made available 
in public, parochial and private schools, under the statewide administration of 


Lynn M. Bartlett, the Superintendent of Public Instruction. In the following 

pages Dr. Bartlett describes how the program was launched, how it operates, and 

what has happened as a result. He finds that its acceptance—by the schools, the 

pupils and the public—has been excellent, and that it has contributed to a 
dramatic drop in the accident rate in Michigan. 


N Fesruary 2, 1957, Driver Education Day 
for future Michigan motorists. went into 
effect throughout the state. An operator's 
license after that date could not be issued to anvone 
under 18 vears of age unless he or she had success- 
fully passed a driver education course and examina 
tion, given by the public schools or by some agency 
offering a course recognized by the Department of 
Public Instruction. 
This Michigan first, othe 
watched closely to see what would happen. The 


was a and states 
results have been very good. 

On January 7, 1958, a bronze plaque, emblematic 
of First Place in Driver Education, was awarded to 
Governor G. Mennen Williams, who accepted in 
behalf of the Michigan School System. The award 
was made by the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters in connection with the 
Fenth Annual National High School Driver Educa- 
tion Award Program 

In presenting the award, Thomas N. Boate, man- 
ager of the association, stated: “Michigan’s pro- 
gram of driver education is not only considered the 
best in the nation; it is outstanding, and clearly 
shows what cooperative effort can do to reduce 
trafhe deaths and trafhic accidents. It is my pleasure 
to again present to Michigan, as I did in 1957, the 
bronze plaque for exceptional national leadership 
in driver education.” 

The story of Michigan's success in the driver edu- 
cation field is the story of dramatic action on the 
part of many agencies and people. 

With the traffic toll of dead and injured mount- 
ing with each passing day, Governor Williams in 


Driver Education 


in Michigan’s 


Trathc Safety Program 


By Lynn M. BartLett 
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1955 called an extra session of the 68th legislature 
for the express purpose of considering the traffic 
safety problem. 

Statewide interest was great. Insurance compa 
nies, the National Safety Council, the Michigan 
Automobile Association, colleges and universities, 
school administrators and teachers, automobile cor- 
porations and dealers—all felt that action was 
needed if we were to put a stop to an ever-increasing 
rate of highway slaughter. 


A LEGISLATIVE PACKAGE 


Attacking the issue, the 68th legislature put 
through a package-deal that approached the prob- 
lem from several angles. The legislature asked that 


—there be an immediate increase of 208 men in the state 
police force. This would permit greater concentration 
for highway patrol duty and traffic safety enforcement. 
there be established a Michigan Highway Traffic Safety 

Center for educational research and engineering on 

the problems directly related to traffic safety. ° 


-there be an increase in the budget of the Secretary of 
State to permit installation of a central file for driving 
records. 


—there be required by law successful completion of an 


under 18 


approved driver education course for those 
who want a driver's licens« 


Prior to the action of the legislature, in Novem- 
ber, 1955, driver education was being offered in 
only about 50 per cent of our secondary schools, 
and even then only on a limited basis. It was an 
elective course, and it was financed locally. In 1955 


approximately 22,000 students were enrolled in 


- 
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\t that time it was not ne« 
essary to complete such a course in order to qualify 
for a driver's license. 

The legislative program of the extra session 
boiled down to three parts comprising “‘methods of 
immediately getting at the situation” and one part 
on “training for the future.” 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


driver training courses. 


Michigan's compulsory driver education law, the 
first of its kind in the country, is the “key” to much 
of the state's success in getting to the “person- 
behind-the-wheel” and thus reducing trathe acci- 
dents. 

To finance the program, legislation was passed to 
provide “That an amount equal to $1.00 for each 
and every applicant examined for an original li- 
an operator's license, and 35 cents for a 
chautfeur’s license shall be deposited by the State 
Preasurer in a driver education and training fund 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction was 
given the responsibility of using this fund for the 
administration of a driver education and training 
‘program, and for distribution to local school dis- 
tricts to be used for driver education and training. 
From the total amount in the fund, $20,000 is ap- 
portioned annually to the State Superintendent for 
state administration of the program. In 1957, the 
administrative fund was increased to $30,000. 

Ihe remainder of the fund is distributed to local 
school districts on the basis of $25 per qualified 


cense or! 


enrollment in driver education training courses con- 
ducted for children enrolled in the high school 
grades of public, parochial or private schools. A 
provision was inserted that, in event the amount 
available in the fund was insufficient to allow the 
maximum payment, payment to local school dis 
tricts would be prorated on the basis of total mem- 
bership in all driver education training classes con- 
ducted in the state. 

Any legislation passed would have been ineffec- 
tive without “teeth.” At the extra session in 1955. 
the legislature did not overlook this necessity. The 
program was not to be a “joy ride.” The legislature 
stated: “Driver education and training courses, as 
used for the purposes of this act, shall include class- 
room instruction, plus behind-the-wheel instruction 
and observation in an automobile, and -shall be 
under the supervision of a qualified teacher.” 

Rules and regulations, including instructional 
standards, teacher qualifications, reimbursement 
procedures, and other requirements, were made the 
responsibility of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

The hammer that really drove home the serious 
intent of the legislature was the requirement that 
after the first day of February, 1957, those under 18 
had to show successful completion of a driver train- 


ing course before a driver's license would be issued 
them. And it was still necessary to pass successfully 
the licensing examination given by agencies author- 
ized through the Secretary of State's office. 

There is no charge or enrollment fee for a driven 
education course. There is no requirement that any 
person must take a driver education course. 


LAUNCHING THE SYSTEM 


The Department of Public Instruction went im- 
mediately to work to spell out the rules and regu 
lations, and to get set administratively to supervise 
the program. A curriculum committee called in rep 
resentative Michigan school and college people, 
Michigan traffic safety experts from official and 
unofficial organizations, and also a representative 
group of national experts in driver education. More 
than seventy people from Michigan took part, along 
with seventeen outside the state. More than sixty 
organizations, corporations, schools, colleges and 
universities, and other agencies were represented. 

The result of this combined effort was Bulletin 
No. 360, The Michigan Driver Education Manual. 
Bulletin 360 spells out in detail 


The Provisions of the Michigan Driver Educa 
tion Law 

The Official Rules Governing the Program 

Instructional Planning 


Ihe Role of Colleges and Universities 


In addition, it covers “unwritten rules of the 
road,” general attitudes, causes of accidents, and 
general safety education. 

To conduct an acceptable driver education and 
training program, a school district must provide 
classroom instruction of not less than thirty clock 
hours. The specific program must also provide a 
minimum average of six hours of behind-the-wheel 
driving. 

To get the best possible in instructors, certain 


qualifications were clearly defined, with the basic 
requirement that the instructor had to have a 
teaching certificate valid for teaching in the sec 


ondary grades of Michigan public schools. In addi- 
tion, the following qualifications had to be met: 


Beginning February 1, 1956, and until February 1 
1957, forty clock hours of special training in drives 
education which shall have been completed in a pro 
gram approved by the Superintendent of Publi 


Instruction 


Beginning February 1, 1957, two semester hours of 
credit in driver education will be required of all 
driver education instructors in the driver education 
program, except those persons who have had forty 
hours of special training as specified above, and who 
have taught the course in a public school for a 


period ot one year or more. 
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Special training in driver education which has been 
completed in another state at a teacher education 
institut ion of collegiate level, the standards of which 
are equivalent to those required of Michigan teacher 
educ ation institutions, will be accepted on the same 
basis as equivalent credit completed in Michigan 
teacher education institutions. 

In cases of need, a provision was made to permit 
the local board of education or superintendent of 
schools to hire or appoint assistant instructors. 

Obtaining driver training cars for use by students 
did not prove too difficult a problem, thanks to 
automobile dealers throughout Michigan. In many 
communities car dealers offered the use of one or 
several cars for driver training purposes at no cost 
to the school district. Their wholehearted coopera- 
tion contributed much to the over-all success of the 
program. 

Here is a typical program as conducted in a 
Michigan high school: 

The driver education program is divided into two 
parts, with two instructors used full time in behind-the- 
wheel instruction, and one instructor responsible for all 
instruction. The classroom instruction ac- 
counts for approximately half time, with the other half 
devoted to behind-the-wheel instruction 

The schedule calls for two fifty-five-minute periods of 
classroom instruction per week for one semester of nine- 
teen weeks. Each student receives thirty-five hours of 
classroom instruction plus two hours of observation 


classroom 


about thirty students 
each. Class size is determined by the number of students 


There are six classes that average 


that can be accommodated in behind-the-wheel training. 
Each full-time instructor 
fourteen students per period per week. 


teaches 
Three students 
at a time per car are trained for four days. This accounts 
for twelve students. On the fifth day the two other stu- 
dents are given instruction. The two students needing 
the most instruction are scheduled for the fifth day. Be- 
hind-the-wheel instruction time is scheduled out of the 
student's study hall periods 


SUCCESSFUL IN OPERATION 


behind-the-wheel 


The over-all state program has been a complete 
Last year, according to official reimburse- 
ment forms, Michigan public high schools offered 
the driver training courses to 70,816 students. A 
total of 537 high school districts offered the pro- 
gram during 1957. In each case students were ac- 
cepted from private and parochial schools, as well 
as out-of-school youth. 

There are only five public high school districts in 
Michigan that are now without programs. In these 


instances, the students were handled through spe- 
cial arrangements with other schools. There were 
also seventeen non-public high schools with driver 
education and training programs, and four commer- 
cial schools tentatively approved. 

More than 1,100 teachers were employed in the 
Michigan subsidized program, and a total of 953 
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cars were used. Cars were secured on the following 
basis: loaned, 529; leased, 185; purchased, 219. 

In spite of the brief time available to get the 
program in full swing, there have been no severe 
problems. An adequate supply of teachers has been 
available, cars have been secured, and schools have 
accepted the responsibility. There have been few 
complaints by school administrators or school board 
members about the program. Parents generally have 
been enthusiastic about the program. 

Michigan's teacher education institutions have 
met the challenge through seminars, institutes, 
workshops, and short and regular courses for driver 
instructors. 


THE PUPILS RESPOND 


What about the youngsters themselves? Here are 


some of the remarks they have made: 


“I had a permit, but I wasn’t doing so well. So I 
signed up for this course to learn to do better. I've 
learned a lot in the classroom as well as on the driving 
range. What I've learned has made me more cautious.” 

“It has certainly shown me that it takes more than a 
nut’ to hold a wheel in place. I’ve learned a great deal.’ 

“I think every high school student should be required 
to take the course, even if they don't intend to drive 
After all, you've got to live where other people drive. If 
you know what to expect, you've got a chance.” 

THE SAVING OF LIVES 

Best of all has been a dramatic drop in the acci- 
dent rate. In 1955, the accident rate per 100 million 
miles stood at 7.1. In 1956, it was 6.1. Last vear it 
had dropped to 5.3. 

Michigan closed 1957 with 222 less traffic deaths 
than in 1956. This, of course, was not due only to 
the driver training program. The saving in lives 
was made possible only because every state agency 
every law enforcement agency and every citizen is 
being made aware of the worth of a “total traffic 
safety program.” 

State Police Commissioner Joseph A. Childs con- 
siders the schools’ program “outstanding in our 
Michigan safety package of legislation.” He is con- 
vinced that the investment made in driver educa- 
tion “should yield a profit beyond estimate—a spree 
that will be shared by all.” 

Some persons will argue that driving courses have 
no place in a school’s curriculum. Grave doubts 
were expressed, when driver training was first insti- 
tuted in Michigan's schools, that it would be worth 
the cost and time involved. However, the majority 
of the people of Michigan feel that anything which 
is used as much as the automobile in everyday living 
should be made a part of a youth's education. 

Michigan is convinced of the value and worth of 
its driver education program, and looks to a future 
that promises greater safety for its motoring citizens. 
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In thts article a nationally recognized authority on personnel needs in the 
mental health field analyzes those needs and offers su zgested guide lines to help 


meet them. Dr. Albee is Professor of Psychology at Western Reserve Unii ersity 
and Director of the Task Force on Manpower of the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health, now conduc ting extensive studies under mandate of 
Congress. After dealing with present grave shortages in the mental health man- 
power pool, the author places particular emphasis, as objectives for the future, 


on prevention of illness, on expansion of research, and on means bj 


f 


which the 


available professional personnel can reach more people who need help. Dr. 
Albee’s paper is based in the main on an address he deliz ered last autumn to 


ANPOWER is a popular subject these days, o1 

at least it has wide currency in the popu- 
lar press. There is no question but that 
our society faces a serious manpower crisis in many 
fields. We live in a society which has grown accus- 
tomed to a great variety of services, a high level ot 
technical productivity, and an expectation of ready 
saustaction of weltare and health needs. Untortu- 
nately, many of our social institutions have not 
kept pace with these general expectations of our 
citizens. 


GENERAL FACTORS 


Let me sketch, at the outset, a few general factors 
which affect the mental health manpower pool. First 
of all, there is the now familiar shortage of young 
people of college age, due to the low birth rate dun 
ing the depression years. Throughout the 1950's, 
each year has seen fewer college graduates than the 
year before. The bottom of this trough has now been 
reached; the total yearly number of college gradu 
ates in this country turned upward just last year, 
and it will continue upward tor the indefinite fu 
ture. The high plateau will not be reached for some 
years hence, however. Meantime, because of the de- 
cline in numbers of college graduates over the past 
six or seven years, there have been fewer and fewer 
students eligible for advanced training in all fields, 
including the mental health professions. 

A second factor accounting for our shortage in 
mental health and other specialized fields is our 
very poor utilization of brainpower in the United 
States. Actually, less than one-third of the highest 
20 per cent ot our young people, in terms ot mental 
ability, finish college. This means that two-thirds ot 


the Northeast State Governments C onference on Mental Health. 


Manpower Prospects 
in Mental Health 


By Grorce W. ALBEE 


all those who are most able, intellectually, to profit 


trom higher education, do not receive this educa- 


tion. Nor is a solution in sight. Whenever I read 
that our college populations are to double in the 
next ten years, I realize that our colleges and uni- 
versilies are going to be so overtaxed that little or 
nothing will be done to encourage all of those bright 
young people—with high abilities but insufficient 
money or motivation—to go on for further edu- 
cation. 

A third factor affecting the supply of technical 
manpower is our present high prosperity level. Sur- 
prisingly enough, there is a tendency for young 
people actually to go on for more education during 
lean periods than during highly prosperous times. 
In these days, when there are attractive and well- 
paying jobs to be had at the end of high school o1 
at the end of college, many young people who might 
otherwise have extended their education are lured 
away by the prospect of a fast and painless short cut 
to suburbia. 

Sull another thing which influences the supply of 
people available for advanced training in the men- 
tal health field is the competition of other technical 
and professional fields—in which grave and acute 
shortages exist. We tend to be aware ol shortages in 
our own field and to express concern at all the work 
that goes undone, all the suffering that goes unre 
lieved, because of the lack of mental health per 


sonnel. But a good case can be made that shortages 


just as severe exist in other health fields, and indeed 
throughout the whole range of professional person- 
nel, in such diverse areas as elementary education, 
public health nursing and epidemiology, to men- 


tion only a few. 
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EDUCATIONAL LAGS 


These general factors might all be summarized 
under the heading of education. A complex civiliza- 
tion such as ours, with high level aspirations for 
the health and welfare of its citizens, must depend 
on highly trained and highly educated manpower 
Chere is no question but that our educational sys- 
tem is not keeping pace with these demands. For 


example, to maintain our present ratios of elemen- 


tary and secondary school teachers to pupils en- 
rolled, we would need to take half of all the college 
graduates into the teaching field each year for the 
next ten vears. As we are not likely to entice this 
number into education, the inescapable conclusion 
is that the quality of our education in elementary 
school and in high school is likely to suffer still 
more. The loss of faculties at our colleges and uni- 
versities continues at an alarming rate, and this in 
the face of a gradually mounting tide of enroll- 
ments which will break over them in 1960. We need 
to reverse this whole trend soon, or face the pros- 
pect ol a staggering readjustment in our wavy of life. 


CRITERIA FOR SHORTAGES 


Now, everyone agrees that there are alarming 
shortages in the field of mental health. How do we 
know this? The National Manpower Council has 
suggested a series of criteria by means of which we 
can recognize manpower shortages. Let us see how 
mental health manpower fits these criteria. 

First, one good sign of a shortage in a field is a 
rise in salaries. On that basis, many people in the 
mental health field might testifv that there can't be 
a very severe shortage, though it should be pointed 
out that salaries in public agencies always lag be- 
hind those in private units, because of the complex 
machinery needed to change salaries in the former. 

A second criterion is the existence of budgeted 
job vacancies, and there can be no question but that 
the mental health professions fit this one. All reports 
indicate the existence of numerous budgeted, un- 
filled positions throughout the country. At a recent 
meeting of the American Psychological Association 
in New York which I attended, desperate employers 
were offering each other jobs because of the absence 
of candidates for the positions listed in the place- 
ment ofhce. Budgeted vacancies in our state hos 
pital systems at present are 25 per cent of available 
jobs for psychiatrists and psychologists, 20 per cent 
for nurses and social workers, and 15 per cent for 
special therapists. 

A third evidence of shortage is the existence of a 
demonstrated social need. It is obvious to anyone 
with any interest in the problem that there is a 
critical need for mental health personnel. 

The fourth sign which the National Manpower 
Council uses to indicate a shortage of personnel is 


the presence in jobs of inadequately trained people. 
Once again, we need not belabor the fact that many 
mental health positions are filled with people who 
have less than the amount of training prescribed by 
our professional organizations. Other signs of man- 
power shortages include vacant billets in the armed 
forces and the existence of unspent research funds, 
in both of which the mental health field fits. 
PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 

None of this is news. What are our prospects for 
the future? 

As I mentioned earlier, the one hopetul sign is 
that the pool of young people eligible tor recruit- 
ment into all fields is now rising and will continue 
to rise for the foreseeable future. A sharp increase 
in our birth rate, beginning in the 1940's, has con- 
tinued largely unabated. However, as the birth rate 
continues at a high level, the population of our 
country also continues to increase, which means an 
increased demand for all kinds of services, including 
mental health service. Thus our 
along with our prospective supply. 

Let me say a word about manpower prospects in 


needs increase 


each of several professional areas. First, psychiatry. 
Here it is apparent that shortages will continue in- 
definitely. The reasons are clear. Psychiatrists are 
recruited from the pool of medical school gradu- 
ates, and while there has been a gradual increase in 
the number of students finishing medical school, 
this rate of increase certainly does not exceed the 
rate of growth of the population. So, if we continue 
to attract into psychiatry the same percentage of 
medical school graduates which we have been at- 
tracting over the past tew years—and this will re- 
quire real recruitment eflort, | might add—there 
will still be far too few to fill the vacancies existing 
in our public agencies. At the present time, approxi 
mately 500 physicians a year are completing three- 
vear residencies in psychiatry. Of this group some 
25 to 30 per cent are foreign citizens who are re- 
quired by law to return home. This leaves approxi- 
mately 350 new psychiatrists a year for our entiré 
country. That number is augmented somewhat by 
other physicians who enter the field, but of this total 
group a large majority enter the private practice of 
psychiatry, leaving fewer than 100 new people a year 
for all of our public institutions, agencies, courts, 
hospitals, clinics, etc. 

In social work the picture is just as grim. There 
has been a decline in the number of graduates of 
schools of social work tor the past several years, and 
while the curve now appears to be turning upward, 
it will be a long time before the number of social 
workers is sufficient to meet even the most conserv- 
ative estimate of need. Indeed, we are losing ground 
rather than gaining it, as jobs are multiplying faster 
than graduates. 
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In psychology there is a trough in the number of 
graduate students now studying, so that we can onl 
look forward to a decrease in the number of people 
available in the immediate future, and only to a 
slow increase in the number turned out for the next 
several vears. 

The same picture can be painted for psychiatric 
nursing, though here there are some rays of hope. 
\ctually, the total number of nurses being trained 
is increasing somewhat more rapidly than the growth 
of our population. This means that if a wav can be 
found to encourage more nurses to enter psychiat 
ric nursing, it is possible that the total in this area of 
service has a better chance of increasing than is the 
case in most of the other mental health protessions. 

Shortages, moreover, exist and very probably will 
continue to exist in other mental health fields. such 
as group work, occupational therapy, physical ther 
apy, rehabilitation, and counseling. 

Ihe blunt facts are simple. We do not have 
enough trained personnel to handle the demands of 
our society in the field of mental health, and these 
demands are growing faster than we are training 
personnel to meet them. 

We are in the embarrassing position of being in 
the midst of a mental health movement. without 
sufficient people to handle the aspirations of our 
society for better mental health care. Nor is the 
situation likely to be improved by any crash pro- 
gram, nor by any clever juggling of personnel fig- 
ures. The ponderous machinery of social change is 
not geared to rapid readjustment when the need is 
for personnel with extensive technical training. One 
of the refreshing things about our society is our 
pervasive sense of optimism that ‘all problems can 
be solved if we onlv buckle down and take ac tion 
And it is conceivable that a nation which could 
mobilize itself to train tens of thousands of aircralt 
pilots in a few short vears during World War II 
could likewise mobilize itself in the whole field ot 
protessional education. I am only suggesting that 
we are not likely to do so, because the popular en 
thusiasm for educational mobilization is far less 
than the enthusiasm for defeating a more visibl 
and tangible enemy. 


URBAN VS. RURAL SUPPLY 


I'wo other factors call for attention as we weigh 
our manpower shortages. 

The first of these is the misleading picture that 
we can get trom manpower statistics. Usually we say 
that there are so and so many professional peopl 
per hundred thousand citizens, or that there are so 
and so many citizens to each trained person. The 
trouble with such statistics is that they appear to 
imply that professional time is equally available to 
each citizen. I would merely point out that there 
are many factors which make this not so. 
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Probably for a number of reasons. our highly 
trained mental health personnel gravitate toward 
urban centers, and especially toward training cen- 
ters which more often than not are located in urban 
centers. Thus a majority of our mental health per- 
sonnel is to be found in our large cities. Indeed, if 
we take our eighteen largest cities, we find there 
well over three-fourths of our trained mental health 
personnel. This simply means that all of our citi 
zens do not have equal access to facilities and pro- 
fessional services in the field of mental health. As 
we shall see in a momeiit this situation has obvious 
involving the utilization 
of mental health manpower 

There is a very definite re lationship between the 


implications for prob] 


centralization of population in an area and the 
availability of health services. As « ritical as the situ- 
ation is, for example, in the northeastern states, it 
is even worse in many states where a much higher 
proportion of the population lives in rural back 
grounds. Let me illustrate bv comparing Connecti 
cut and West Virginia. Both of these states have 
populations of similar size. vet ( onnecticut has some 
4,000 people per psychiatrist, while West Virginia 
has some 66,000 people for each psychiatrist. Con 
nectucut has about twice as many patients in mental 
hospitals and about eight-and-one -half times as many 
psychiatrists as West Virginia. I do not use this 
illustration to imply that Connecticut has anywhere 
near the number of psychiatrists it needs, but rather 
to illustrate the problem facing people who live in 
areas with less concentration of population in large 
cities. There probably is no direct causal relation 
ship between urbanization and number of people 
available in mental health. Both may be an ¢ x pres 
sion of other factors. But any discussion ot utiliza 
tion of personnel must note the tendency of the 
personnel to gravitate toward urban areas. 


EFFECT OF TRAINING FACILITIES 


Ihe second factor is the importance of training 
facilities in an area to the recruitment and presence 
of personnel. There is a very human tendency for 
people who are trained in a particular state or re 
gion to stav in that region Especially since training 
in the fields in which we are concerned generally 
takes a relatively long period ot vears, this very 
naturally results in all sorts of ties to the place on 
region where one receives the training 

Once again, let me illustrate by an example 
There are four times as many psychiatric social 
workers in states where there are schools that have 
curricula in psychiatric social work as in states 
without such training facilities. This is far In excess 
of the number to be expected on the basis of popu 
lation alone. Another example: In the twelve states 
where there are psychoanalytic institutes, we find 
some go per cent of the analysts in the country. and 
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in the remaining states without training institutes 
we find only some 10 per cent of the analysts in the 
country. In the twelve states with institutes there is 
one analyst tor every 124,000 people; in those with- 
out institutes there is one tor every 1,202,000 people. 
The pOImnt Is ¢ lear that the presence of a training cen- 
ter is related to the number of personne! available. 


UTILIZING PERSONNEI 


Now let me say some potentially unpopular things 
about the utilization of personnel. So many com- 
plexities are involved that I can ask only a few 
questions and make only some general comments. 

Superficially the answer is easy. Everyone should 
do those things which help most the largest numbet 
of people who need help. But at once we run into 
problems. We do not know for sure what helps the 
most, and we have often disagreed on which tech- 
niques are most effective and efficient. 


In both cases we can agree, I think, on a real 


need for research. There are other problems as well. 
Professional people are human. We respond to the 
dominant values of our culture in which we play 
other roles besides our professional ones. There are 
certain activities and certain roles which are more 
fashionable and which have greater prestige than 
others. For these reasons we find that both inter- 
professional rivalry and jockeying for position 
within our own professional groups often interfere 
with the most efficient utilization of our time. Mind 
you, this, to repeat, is only human, but it does inter- 
tere with effective utilization of professional time. 

At first thought we would expect that when there 
are periods of serious personnel shortages there 
would be increased teamwork and collaboration. In 
many ways this is true. But periods of manpower 
shortage are also times when it is possible tor pro- 
fessions to make gains and to consolidate their posi- 
tion. When there is not time enough to do every- 
thing, there is always a temptation to choose those 
things to do which either we enjoy most or which 
are most satisfying to our professional self-images. 
There is a great deal of talk nowadays about how 
important it is to turn over certain jobs and tasks 
to less highly trained personnel, and in many cases 
this is certainly true. But I suspect that often we 
turn over tasks which require a certain level of skill 
but which are less than eagerly sought after by 
those relinquishing them. 

I would like to suggest that it is important to con- 
sider ways of increasing interprofessional collabora- 
tion and of decreasing protessional rivalry. The 
more we can become task oriented—that is, the 
more we can keep in mind the importance of doing 
the jobs we have been trained to do—the more efth- 
ciently will we be utilizing our time. 

Periods of shortage tend to be periods when the 
requirements of professional training are raised 


rather than lowered. This is a very natural conse- 
quence of the concern over the use of poorly trained 
personnel. I think we need to be very careful in 
defining the requirements of training in the field 
of mental health so as not to set non-functional re- 
quirements for training in it. We must remember 
that there is a very direct relationship between de- 
gree of shortages in a field and length of the train- 
ing period. 


TECHNIQUES TO REACH MORE PEOPLE 


Another problem in utilization is one I touched 
on briefly a moment ago. We need to remind our- 
selves constantly that there is no necessary relation- 
ship between the prestige of an activity and its 
usefulness to society. In our search for functions 
within each of our disciplines, I think we have had 
a tendency to shy away from anything which was 
not somehow definably unique. There are many 
things which we can all do and which we all should 
do. I am not talking about individual psychotherapy 
here. It seems to me a great deal of time is wasted 
in discussions of who should or should not do indi- 
vidual psychotherapy. From a strictly manpower 
standpoint, this activity is one of the least promis- 
ing approaches to the logistics of mental disorder. 
The most cursory examination of supply and de- 
mand for personnel makes clear that individual psy- 
chotherapy offers no direct solution to the problem 
of mental disorder, because of the overwhelming 
inequity between numbers of people needing help 
and present or potential future supplies of thera- 
pists. 

What are needed, instead, are techniques and 
methods which will enable us to reach tar more 
people per professional person. If we do not at 
present have such techniques, then we had better all 
spend time looking for them. The logic of the man- 
power situation in which we find ourselves makes 
anv other solution highly unrealistic. 

I would make the proposition that any efficient 
utilization of mental health personnel is going to 
involve something other than a time-consuming 
face-to-face relationship between a single profes- 
sional person and a single patient. I do not know 
what the answer or answers will be, but I feel quite 
sure what they will not be. The number of people 
who need help and the number of people prepared 
to give help are so out ol proportion that time will 
not permit such individual face-to-face approaches 
to be meaningful from a logistics point of view. 
Perhaps we must look to the epidemiology of other 
disorders for guidance. Just as typhoid fever was 
never brought under control by treating individual 
cases of the disease, but rather by discovering and 
taking steps to remove the source of the disease, so 
we may find that our time will be spent much more 
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In this article Paul Downard, Ma ager of the Bureau of Patients’ Accounts in 
the California Department of Mental Hygiene, describ. 


a well-established SYS- 


tem under which patients, or others responsible for them, pay part of the costs 


of their care and treatment in Caltfornia’s mental institutions. Mr. 


Downard 


makes tt clear that the charges are made only when there is ability to pay. Under 
the program about go per cent of total admissions last year ini olved payments, 
approximating $11 million. The author emphasizes that the constant objective 
‘s to provide the best possible protection to patients’ finances and at the same 
time to bring an equitable and reasonable return Of tax payers’ money to the state. 


Mental Hygiene 


Reimbursement Program 


ARE and treatment of the mentally ill, while 
not as long established in California as in 
some of our sister states, has nonetheless been 
a matter of public concern for more than 100 vears. 

he first tacility for the mentally ill of California 


was established in the gold rush davs by the forty 


niners and located aboard an abandoned sailing 
vessel anchored in San Francisco Bay. The concept 
of the care program has gradually changed from one 
ot providing a custodial type to one of active, inten- 
sive treatment, designed to bring about recovery of 
the patient and an early return to useiul living in 
his community. In the current objective the finan 
cial affairs of the patient play an important part; 
and in order that maximum attention to this part 
of the patient program be given, the Department 
of Mental Hygiene has established a Division of 
Guardianship and a Bureau of Patients’ Accounts. 


GUARDIANSHIP DIVISION 


The Guardianship Division is, for its purposes, a 
corporation and may sue and be sued. The division 
is not in competition with attorneys, banks, trust 
companies, relatives, and others qualified tor guard 
ianships, but acts onlv if no other qu ilified person 
is so to act, Or ON Occasion replaces a guard 
ian who has been removed for cause by court action 

lian ad litem 


The division also acts as guar when 


the patient is a party to quit title actions, divorce 
and annulment proceedings, etc. This operation 
currently employs four attorneys with appropriate 


clerical staff and is the guardian for the estates of 


about 1,500 patients. Inasmuch as the division acts 
as both guardian and attorney in guardi anship mat 


California’s 


By Downarp 


ters, a single fee is charged, the amount of which js 
usually about one-half that in private estate matters 


employing both a guardian and an attornev. 
BUREAU OF PATIENTS’ ACCOUNTS 


Che Bureau of Patients’ Accounts has the re spon 
sibility of locating, protecting and preserving assets 
of patients, investigation of persons and sources re 
sponsible tor patients to determine their ability to 
pay charges, determination of the amount of th 
charge, and collection of accounts. The chief of the 
bureau may, under the law and by authority of the 
director ot the department, reduce, cancel or remit 
charges if circumstances warrant such action. 

Much ot the history of the bureau's activity wit] 
to establishment and collection of cl} 

1 treatment is lost in antiquity. However 


respect 
lor care an 
records of the past reveal that prior to 1903 cl 
were set by the committing court at not to excee: 
>15 per month. In 1919 the maximum was raised to 
20 per month, with charges still set by the court 
In 1929 the maximum charge was raised 
per month, and authority to determine the exact 
amount to be paid was taken from the courts ani 
vested in the director of the department. In 1G4 


gisiature removed the $40 ceiling, and sin 


i¢ 
that date charges have been fixed at an amount not 


to exceed the average per capita cost 
CODE PROVISIONS 


Before going into the detail of the bureau's tun 
tions it might be well to highlight some of the code 
Various 
secuons ot the Probate and Civil Codes require that 


sections that make its operation possible. 
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notice be served on the department in matters 
affecting patients. For instance, notice of sale of real 
property, notice of hearing for appointment of 
guardian, notice of sale of real or personal property 
in a guardianship estate, notice of probate of a 
decedent's estate if the patient is an heir by law or 
devise, etc., are all furnished to the bureau in 
advance of the hearing. Charges for care and treat- 
ment of the mentally deficient are payable by the 
county of commitment at a rate of $20 per month. 
The Wellare and Institutions Code provides that 
charges for care and treatment of the mentally ill are 
payable by the husband, wife, mother, father, chil- 
dren, and the administrators of their estates and the 
estate of the patient. Responsibility for payment is a 
joint and several one, and charges are set within the 
framework of the joint ability of all sources. 

Other code sections provide that all types of re- 
tirement benefits—municipal, state, city, county and 
teachers’—may be paid directly to the superintend- 
ent of the hospital where the patient is resident, for 
deposit to the patient's trust account. Similar ar 
rangements have been made with the State Depart 
ment of Employment for payment of unemploy- 
ment disability benefits, with the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
payment of social security, with the telephone 
company for their retirement payments, and with 
the Veterans Administration for payment of pen- 
sion or compensation due veterans. The Welfare 
and Institutions Code further provides that banks, 
trust companies, savings and loan companies, and 
insurance carriers having in their possession funds 
of $1,000 or less must release such funds to the hos- 
pital, whereupon they are also placed in the trust 
account and to the credit of the patient. These 
provisions for handling of patients’ funds make it 
unnecessary in such instances to initiate guardian- 
ship proceedings, thus saving the patients’ estates 
the costs involved in such proceedings. 

The superintendent of each hospital is under 
substantial bond for the handling of these trust 
accounts. The accounts are regularly audited, and 
the superintendent is required in many Cases to 
furnish annual accountings. The patients’ interests 
are further safeguarded by a Welfare and Institu- 
tions Code section which provides that, while the 
funds may be used to defray the costs of care and 
treatment, they may not be so used if such applica- 
tion will reduce the balance to less than $500. And 
before any balance is thus reduced, consideration is 
given to the patient’s need for tunds to purchase 
personal necessities and to carry him through his re- 
habilitation period following release from hospital. 

There is at each hospital a trust officer, with a 
staff appropriate to his needs, whose duty it is to 
administer the trust account funds, to file claims tor 
all types of benefits, to conduct investigations by 


mail relating to patients’ property and other assets, 
and to send to sources responsible for patients in- 
quiries concerning these sources’ resources and as- 
sets. The results can then be evaluated in terms of 
a monthly charge to be paid. 

SECTIONS AND FUNCTIONS 

The central office of the bureau, located in Sacra- 
mento, is made up of several sections, each having a 
separate function. There are accounting, analysis, 
adjustment, legal, review, insurance, and file sec- 
tions. The accounting section has responsibility for 
all bookkeeping of accounts receivable; the analysis 
section evaluates all financial information received 
for the purpose of determining the amount of the 
monthly charge to be paid for care and treatment. 
With all financial inquiries sent out by hospital 
trust officers are prepaid envelopes addressed to the 
analysis section; thus all replies flow to one point, 
where they are placed in the case file. When the 
investigation is complete (usually in thirty days or 
less from date of admission) the file is ready for 
rate evaluation, and the charge document is pre- 
pared. This process produced tor the 1956-57 fiscal 
year charges for slightly more than 40 per cent of 
the total admissions. 

The adjustment section has for its function the 
collection of all accounts except those involving 
such legal matters as a suit, collections requiring the 
filing of a probate claim, and insurance questions. 
Charges paid for the 1956-57 fiscal year approxi- 
mated $11 million, and additional revenues are 
anticipated from year to year. 

All of the internal procedures utilized in any 
collection program are followed by the collection 
section. Reminder statements are sent out; form 
collection letters as well as personally dictated com- 
munications are used. In the event that these proce- 
dures fail to produce payment, and in the event the 
balance and circumstances warrant, the account is 
referred to a regional office for personalized han- 
dling. 

To the legal section flow all legal documents, no- 
tices of hearing and guardians’ accounts. They are 
properly acknowledged and then carefully exam- 
ined to determine what course of action, if any, 
should be taken. Unpaid accounts requiring legal 
action to collect are also referred to this section. 
The Attorney General acts as counsel for the bureau 
in all matters requiring court action. Cases for these 
actions are prepared by the legal section, then re- 
ferred to the Attorney General. They may involve 
suits for money, suits to remove guardians, actions 
to secure approval and payment of claims filed in 
decedents’ estates, objections to guardianship ac- 
countings and fees requested, requests for opinions 
and a multitude of other matters requiring profes- 
sional services. 
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It is the function of the review section to conduct 
a continuous review ol all case files lon patients who 
have been in the hospital for one vear or more but 
lor whom the responsible sources are making no 
payment or paying less than the costs. Financial 
information is brought up to date by mail, by pel 
sonal contact through the field offices, and by 
search of the hospital's records. Information thus 
developed iy evaluated and the charge is increased, 
decreased or remains the same. Documents reflect 
ing anv charge change are prepared and forwarded 
to the accounting section tor posting, and the re 
sponsible sources are notified of any change effected 

In addition to maintaining the files in propel 
order, the filing section carries on the follow up 
system and daily places on each agent's desk the 
case files required by him. 

Phe bureau's insurance section prepares all bills 
lor imsurance carriers, federal agencies and others 
who require, in order to make payment, statements 
ina form other than that regularly prepared in the 
accounting section. It prepares, files and prosecutes 
all claims tor which payment by these agencies has 
been denied or relused, except those which can be 
settled only by court action and therelore require 
the services ol the Attorney General. The insurance 
section also examines and interprets contracts of 
insurance Carriers in order to secure tor the patient 
the broadest maximum coverage, and in this acti 
ity enlists on occasion the aid of the State Insurance 
Commission. It also prepares and prosecutes be tore 
Veterans Administration Appeal Boards all denials 
of claims on the Veterans Administration for unau 
thorized service. The section chiel consults with 
labor unions and business firms engaged in nego 
uating group coverage contracts with insurance ca 
ricrs in an ettort to have the contracts provide the 
best possible coverage tor mental illness. 

Che Bureau of Patients’ Accounts also maintains 
three regional ofhces staffed by agents and clerical 
torces appropriate to the caseload. These are lo 
cated in Los Angeles, San Francisco and Oakland. 
\ regional office manager is in charge ol each. To 
the regional offices flow lor handling all matters 
requiring personal contact. The agents in 
jurisdictions must have and acquire the broadest 
experience in matters aflecting the bureau and the 
patients. Their assignments range trom investiga 
tions and collections olf accounts to contact with 
bankers, legislators, city, state and county oflicials 
Public relations is always in the toretront of thei 
approach to their problems. They have authority to 
make on-the-spot compromises of claims due the 
state and’ to cancel and remit charges. They can also 
establish, increase or reduce the monthly chargé 
when such action is warranted. 

The loregoing is a broad outline of the functions 
ot the Bureau ol Patients’ Accounts. All of them are 


return to the state of taxpayer monies expended in 
treatment. 


Mental Health Manpower 
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effectively in prevention, in research, or in public 
health approaches to mental disorder. 


WORK WITH CHILDREN; RESEARCH 


Other problems of utilization are inherent. Most 
of us will agree that a comparison of a list of pri 
orities of needs lor prolessional services in the men 
tal health field against a list of present professional 
activities would reveal many discrepancies. For me, 
the outstanding example here is the disproportion 
amount of time protessional people spend with 
middle aged neurotics as against the relatively Little 
time we spend with disturbed children and with 
other similar problem persons. We know cnough to 
be able to sas with some certainty that it is both 
economically and morally sound to spend what 
litthe professional time is available on children. 
where olten some real progress can be made and 
future disorders can be prevented or modified. Yet 
I believe the facts show that the greatest shortage ol 
professional people is to be found in the area of 
work with children. Once again, I would suggest 
that there is no necessary relation between the pres 
lige of an activity and its usefulness to society. For 
many and complex reasons work with children and 
work in public agencies serving children has carried 
less prestige than certain othe activities. We need 
to find wavs to change this situation. perhaps by 
increasing the material rewards, but more likely by 
finding wavs of influencing the climate of opinion 
within our protessions. Similar discrepancies 
in such areas as crime and ce lingquency, alcoholism, 
and mental retardation 

Finally, let me suggest that one of the most cthec 
tive wavs that all in the mental health protession 
can utilize at least a part of available time is in 
research. This does not necessarily mean elaborately 
designed studies with careful statistical controls 
Too often, I am atraid, we have been sold the 
notion that research should be lett to the highly 
trained outsider. Somehow I doubt that the most 
important changes in our activities will come from 
momentous discoveries by outsiders. Rather. I be 
lieve, they will come trom a large number of more 
modest observations and insights on the part of a 
very great number of people in the mental health 
field 

Let us utilize at least some of our time in think 
ing of new and more effective ways of reaching 


larger numbers of people. 


carried out with the constant objective to provide 
the best possible protec tion to the patie nts’ finances, 
and at the same time an equitable and reasonable 
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